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VINCENT NOVELLO. 

"A loss of an honorable and honored 
musician is announced in the obituary of the 
month, — the departure of the patriarch Vincent 
Novei.lo, which took place at Nice on the 9th 
August. He was aged eighty. By descent 
an Italian, the larger part of his life and his 
professional career were passed in London, 
where his sound musical knowledge, and his 
command over the organ (then not common in 
England), enabled him to do valuable service 
to his art. Especially was this rendered in the 
naturalization of sacred music of the great 
Italian and German writers belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Masses of Mozart, 
Haydn, Hummel, and many writers less known, 
— still meriting to be known, — owe the largest 
share of their introduction in a complete form 
to Mr. Novello's editorship, and to their per- 
formance in the Portuguese Chapel, to which 
he was during many years attached. He was 
also an influential member of the Council of 
the Philharmonic Society, in the days when to 
belong to the same was an European distinction. 
He composed much ; but what he produced 
was rather the work of an honest and temperate 
musician, perfectly trained, than the product 
of genius. That he was esteemed as a man, — 
that his society was cultivated beyond the 
verge of his own profession, — will be seen (to 
name but one instance) in the letters of Elia. 
He had a numerous family ; and to their dis- 
tinction in his own art, and in the world of 
letters, it would be superfluous to advert. No 
common respect is implied in our farewell to 
one of the most sterling musicians of the old 
school whom this country has possessed as a 
resident. " — Athenaeum. 



In the Musical Times for October we pro- 
pose to give a notice of the life and labors of 
the late Vincent Novello, who has done more 
than any musician to diffuse a taste for the 
best music amongst the least wealthy of musical 
amateurs. 



TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 
No. 8.* — Political Music. 

Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello. 
" Fie ! a politic song,— a scurvy song."— Goethe. 

We live in an age of political excitement, and 
it is no wonder that the stormily-upheaving 
billows of statistic interest should overflow into 
other and foreign regions, and surge upon even 
the sacred shores of art itself. We all, as burghers 
of the state, feel the pressure of these ever- 
tossing floods ; and, the more violent they are, 
the more they occupy our attention. Artistes 
are also citizens, and their political opinions, 
inclinations, and partizanships, involuntarily in- 
fluence their views of Art, because in it they 
fancy they discern a possible handmaiden to 
Polity. This fancy leads them into sin and error : 
into sin, because they misuse art as a slave — into 
error, because they entirely misunderstand what 
art in general, and musical art in particular, can 
and ought to effect, which I have demonstrated 
to you in my letter on the " Aim of musical art." 
When their pretensions soar greatly, they trans- 
form the Goddess of Art into the Goddess of 
Liberty, clap a Phrygian cap on her head, and 
thrust a party-flag into her hand, — sometimes into 
the other a sword or incendiary torch, — and bid 
her, like a second Eachel, declaiming the " Mar- 
seillaise " with heart-stirring emphasis, take the 
field and lead on to victory. 

I am willing to suppose that those who act 
thus, err honestly ; and do not misapply art, be- 
cause their music, when composed for a proper 
purpose, does not meet with the approval they 
hope to obtain. That they do err is evident 
from the fact that they exact from art two 
opposing results : — some demand that it should 
be ancillary to the Present, i.e., the political 
Present ; while others demand that it should act 
prophetically, and influence the Future. These 
errors originate in a misconception of music. 
Music is the language of humanity, and con* 
sequently neither a national dialect nor an 
interpretation to be monopolized by burgher, 
freeman, slave, noble, plebian, rich, or poor : 
Music is one and the same for all mortals; and 
all mortals are in heart alike, throughout different 
ages and different countries. Love, joy, sorrow, 
holy emotion, and high aspiration, have been 
felt by every human soul since the time of Adam, 
and will continue to be felt as long as human 
beings exist. In however many hundred lan- 
guages man may express his sentiments by 
words, these sentiments have and will always 
be expressed by one language of tones — that of 
music. In the same manner, however, that the 
language of every nation develops from rough- 
hewn beginnings, and perfects itself in order to 
utter thought in more defined, minute, and ele- 
gant terms, so also has the universal human lan- 
guage, Music, developed and perfected itself, 
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and will continually progress, in order to express 
emotion in more defined, minute, and elegant 
melody. 

These simple and incontestible axioms should 
suffice to outweigh all new-fangled doctrines, 
and it might seem superfluous for me to adduce 
further proofs against these worthless tenets ; 
but as they are constantly and generally propa- 
gated, on the principle that " repetition is argu- 
ment," by a number of partizans — shallow, 
ignorant journalists ; speculative, imaginative 
authors ; and clever, but alas ! erring musicians ; 
as they are likely to mislead young composers 
and the general public, because they sound 
plausible, and flatter the tendencies of this very 
political period ; and as they are highly detri- 
mental to art, retarding the progress of music 
instead of aiding it, which they pretend to do, 
I will proceed to further details. Does the state 
of social life in general, does the liberty or 
oppression of citizens, influence art ? No, not 
even the personal liberty of individuals dedicated 
to her service. Camoens created his Luisade 
whilst in exile ; and Mozart was, from his youth 
until his death, a slave, — the slave of his father, 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, of his wife, and 
of — his passions. 

Art has nothing whatever to do with political 
economy ; it should be entirely independent of 
State, even more so than Church or Faith. 
Freedom cannot create, neither can want of 
freedom extinguish genius. In the most des- 
potic centuries and countries art has flourished ; 
while, on the contrary, it has pined or been per- 
verted in lands and ages of widest liberty. Our 
greatest composers lived in times which were 
anything but free ; we enjoy at present far 
greater liberty in many respects, but have not 
progressed in art. America is a free nation ; it 
possesses perfect liberty, but no music. France, 
during the last sixty years, has passed through 
widely different phases ; did its music degenerate 
with restricted liberty, or improve with enlarged 
privileges ? Experience and analytic reflection 
would sooner lead me to affirm that political 
freedom is injurious to art. I am not afraid to 
utter this hypothesis although I so dearly love 
liberty, for more than even liberty I love truth, 
and of art I speak as an artiste, not as a states- 
man ; as I should speak of statistics, not as an 
artiste but as a citizen. I will only urge in 
defence of the above hypothesis, that the more 
free a State be, the more it demands from every 
burgher warm interest, sympathy, and co- 
operation in its welfare ; this earnest sympathy 
must occasionally, and often does, grow into an ab- 
sorbing excitement. As soon as an artiste turns 
his attention from art towards other objects, and 
especially if he give way to political excitement, 
he loses the faculty of artistic creation. Every 
creation, every composition, requires entire and 
exclusive attention ; even artistic enjoyment 
is rendered impossible or deficient by political 



excitement ; thus we may fairly suppose that 
periods of political calm are the best adapted 
for artistic creation, development, and enjoyment. 
Should a great work of art be produced during 
a political crisis, you may rest assured that the 
author was not concerned in public affairs ; in 
fact, during such disturbed epochs, real artistes 
have always withdrawn themselves into retire- 
ment in order to create their works. It is well 
known that Gretry placidly continued composing 
an opera whilst Louis XVI. passed beneath his 
windows to the bloody scaffold. From personal 
experience, I can relate a similar anecdote of an 
artiste who is considered by those who would 
force Music to be a handmaiden to Polity, as an 
adherent to their sect. My first visit to Paris 
took place, as you know, during the Revolution 
of July. I hurried eagerly and anxiously to 
Berlioz, who, while the streets were in an uproar 
of confusion and bloodshed, was — quietly writing 
a cantata ! 

Has enthusiastic sympathy with state affairs, — 
has jealous party-spirit — ever created a musical 
work ? You may adduce the " Marseillaise," 
the so-called revolutionary hymn. But what 
lends to this its enthralling element ? The words 
of the song. The melody is merely excellent 
because it reflects faithfully and powerfully the 
feelings which the words express ; — because it 
enhances the effect of the words, as music aptly 
combined with words always should do, and 
always does. But, you will say, the mere tune 
of the " Marseillaise," without words, sets the 
heart on fire. This is because it appeals to our 
memory, which vividly recalls the missing words 
and the wondrous influence they exerted during 
the stirring period which gave them birth. Play 
the "Marseillaise," without words, to persons 
who have never heard anything about it, and it 
will doubtless awaken emotion, but it will cer- 
tainly not excite political opinions. Name any 
musical 'piece, without text, that will elicit such 
a result in an unpreoccupied mind, and I will 
confess myself converted. 

Political music has met with the same fate as 
political verse, which some years ago was pro- 
nounced to be the highest branch of poetry, but 
which, after having raised some clouds of dust, 
has disappeared into utter oblivion. That which 
was really poetical in it was not political, and that 
which was political was not poetic ; in the so- 
called political music, also, that which is musical 
is not political, and that which is political is not 
musical ; therefore the composer who seeks to 
obtain artistic fame by his political music only, 
will gain the same experience as did Herwegh in 
his attempted political poetry — he will sink into 
uniformity. No author, no composer, could 
escape this rock, if it were really true that he 
must merely represent the passing feelings of his 
epoch, or place himself at the head of some par- 
ticular party ; but both these pretensions are 
ridiculous and unrcalisable. 
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Griepenkerl, who exacts from composers " Mu- 
sic of the present," is of opinion that in Haydn's 
Symphonies may be discerned the party-spirit of 
the seven years' war ! Haydn's music was cer- 
tainly fitted for his epoch ; yet if it were merely 
indicative of the then reigning political opinion, 
its interest would have ceased simultaneously 
with the party-spirit which it is supposed to 
convey. Does Weber's Freischutz contain sta- 
tistic information about the Carlsbad treaty ? 
and are not Haydn's Seasons always fit for " the 
present ; " and do they not return to us like the 
Spring he so well depicts, in ever-blooming youth 
and simple gaity ? Scudo, a French critic, asserts 
(in the Revue des deux mondes, November 15, 
1851) that an atmosphere of revolution pervades 
throughout Mehul's compositions. He must 
surely forget that Mehul wrote a Joseph in 
Egypt, in which not even Scudo or Griepenkerl 
could detect anything revolutionary. Pray, what 
opinions of the period are advocated by Shakes- 
pere's works ? Has Schiller inculcated the party- 
spirit of his time in his William Tell, Robbers, 
Maid of Orleans, or Bride of Messina ? Both 
of these men were assuredly poets, and until now 
nobody has presumed to assert that their writings 
are erroneous or obsolete. 

It is certain that every artiste and every com- 
poser must adapt himself to his era, — he cannot 
escape from its magical circle ; but this rule 
merely applies to what is outward and conven- 
tional, — to what is transitory, — and is modified by 
time. Griepenkerl and Wagner demand in- 
credible efforts from music. The first pretends 
that " the necessities of the period should be 
demonstrated by opera," and shows composers 
the path they must follow in order to fulfil the 
requirements of art. These requirements, how- 
ever, appear to be that all art, therefore music 
also, should be the reflex and condensed memo- 
randa of all the heterogeneous and conflicting 
opinions broached during a particular epoch. 
On this account, he admits only one opera to 
be worthy — Meyerbeer's Huguenots, because 
this is " produced red-hot from the questions at 
present agitating the world, and contains the real 
kernel of most important interests of our 
time." Well, yes ; Scribe's text represents to 
us religious war, and Meyerbeer has set it to 
appropriate music. Auber's Masaniello, too, is 
produced " red-hot from the questions at present 
agitating the world," for Scribe's text represents 
in it liberty's war against tyranny, and Auber 
has set it to the best of music. 

Was I not right when I above asserted that 
those who demand a " reflex " of the present 
strifeful epoch, merely wish to degrade music into 
a means of accomplishing their political ends ? 
And if music is to be a representation of the 
present only, is our epoch characterised solely 
by war ? Surely it forms only one feature of 
our era ; nay, is it not merely an abnormal ex- 
crescence ? Yet strife is proposed as the only 



subject worthy of art-illustration. Through such 
misuse, art must become narrow and one-sided ; 
it would lose its universal sway, because it 
could only gratify those who might be partizans 
of the same color as the composer. What would 
art become to those lovers of it, who desire, not 
delineations of political differences, not war- 
stirring effects or heart-rending emotions, but 
seek from music peaceful joy and soothing con- 
solation ? If music is required to be democratic, 
why should it not also be aristocratic ? Why should 
not every party, every sect, every rank, possess 
a music of its own ? But we find that the music 
which pleases one party is agreeable to another ; 
that which charms one class is not un-admired 
by another. What is said of music may apply 
to all other arts. Shall painters merely depict 
subjects fetched " red-hot from the questions 
agitating the present world ? " Is Raphael's 
" Madonna " obsolete, or has it been superseded 
by Hiibner's "Silesian weaver?" Is Lessing's 
"Hussite" a master-piece of painting, merely 
because it carries us into scenes of religious 
contest ? Do the pictures of the ancient Flemish 
and Italian masters utter the opinions of their 
era, and must we reject as unpolitical Claude 
Lorraine's glorious views, Berghern's peaceful 
landscapes, or Haydn's pastoral Creation ? 

But do not alarm yourself; political music 
never will exist. Although journalists may write 
and re-write the law that " Art must be demo- 
cratic," it never will become so, nor can it be 
made aristocratic. 

Beethoven is cited as a composer who wrote 
democratically ; but democrats are uncompli- 
mentary to themselves and their " music of the 
future," when they adopt as the ideal of demo- 
cratic music the confused, strained, gloomy, and 
wearisome works of Beethoven's last manner. 
From the anecdote related of this great master, 
that he tore up the dedication of his Eroica to 
Napoleon when he learnt his elevation to the 
rank of Emperor, it has been concluded not only 
that Beethoven held democratic opinions, but 
that the symphony itself was democratically 
written. Pray tell me, if you can, whether the 
Pastorale be aristocratic or revolutionary. 

You must remember that Beethoven himself 
has spoken often and very distinctly about his 
own music ; therefore if he had wished to write 
"democratic" music (then utterly unknown), 
and thus introduce an effective novelty into his 
science, he would certainly have announced his 
intention, and pointed out his meaning. Read 
Schindler's "Life of Beethoven," and you will 
know what to think of his pseudo-democratic 
opinions, and consequently to judge of their 
influence over his creative genius. 

I have already told you that music may and 
will cause delight and enjoyment, but cannot 
instruct, convince, or inculcate political prin- 
ciples ; and the public in general feels and duly 
appreciates this truth. It cares not for demo- 
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cratic or any kind of political music, if such be 
the modern works full of instrumental fury, and 
wild, conflicting passages ; it hears them once, 
"out of curiosity," but soon returns to the 
simple, pleasing operas of Auber, Kossini, &c. ; 
it revels in Mozart's " obsolete " school, — even in 
his Cosi fan tutli (in spite of nonsensical text), 
and actually takes delight in old Dittersdorfs 
chirping melodies, precisely because it yearns to 
escape from the strife, the bustle, the antagonisms, 
the cares and troubles of the day ; and seeks, not 
to be reminded of and chained to the present, 
but to forget it and all its perplexities during 
a few hours at least. 

It would be a sad thing for art, and for all real 
artistes, if some modern theories were true or 
feasible. The sphere of art, far from being en- 
larged, would be restricted more and more. 
Genius would be forbidden to spread its pinions 
and soar aloft ; its wings would be cruelly mu- 
tilated, that they might flutter neatly within the 
due limits of the " questions of the day," like 
some poor bird in a cage. But genius proclaims 
itself genius especially by its independence ; it 
accommodates itself to outward form and ascer- 
tained rules, but brooks not shackles or dictates 
as to what it shall express or what it shall 
originate. Genius cannot be created by perfect 
liberty, nor induced by loss of freedom ; it can 
only be awakened by art, and perfected by ar- 
duous study. 

I can well believe that musical genius may be 
inspired by the works of Mozart, Haydn, and 
other great composers, as, in fact, has been the 
case ; but I can scarcely imagine that the expo- 
sition of a "red-hot" question of the day, or 
that a parliamentary speech, although a master- 
piece of oratory, could inspire talent in a com- 
poser, or could incite him to executive efforts, 
excepting, perhaps, to the effort of making a 
speech, or writing a book to prove how excellent 
an idea it would be to apply the powerful 
influence of music to the furtherance of party- 
spirit and its ends. 

Art steadfastly pursues its course through all 
the confused and accumulated obstacles of time ; 
it is helped onwards only by great talents de- 
voted entirely and exclusively to it ; by encou- 
ragement proffered by the public, the mighty 
or the rich, who furnish ancilliary support, and 
nurture it with deferential admiration. If, during 
our era, music has not progressed, but rather 
stood still, and even retrograded, the fact must 
not be attributed to want of public sympathy, 
which, perhaps, was never more profuse than at 
present, nor to want of sufficient pecuniary sup- 
port, for now-a-days no good artiste need suffer 
hard poverty; nor is it because music has not been 
adapted to politics ; the cause lies rather in the 
very erroneous views taken by some of our most 
gifted modern composers, who turn from simple 
art, and occupy themselves with politics and 
political music. Politics stifle real music, and! 



misapply talent, as we may clearly see by the 
example of a highly-gifted artiste of our day. 
The introduction of politics into musical ai t, — nay, 
even an overweening application to statistic and 
transitory interests, exerts a most deteriorating 
influence on the study, reflection, originality, and 
creative power of any artiste, in any age ; and 
I cannot too strongly warn you against being 
unwarily seduced by the syrens of polity, who in 
our present prosaic age infest every road or 
pathway, and seek to entice young artistes to 
their ruin. 

Art is a jealous mistress, who suffers no rival, 
and only fully grants her gracious favors and 
sacred treasures to those who dedicate them- 
selves faithfully and exclusively to her service. 
" Art is long, life is short," and music especially 
is so difficult a science that it cannot be studied 
or practised as a subordinate occupation. If 
man's life, of which so large a portion is sacri- 
ficed to eating and drinking, sleeping, and other 
necessities, be dedicated to so absorbing a pur- 
suit as politics, what remains for art, for study, 
for creation ? " He who would become great, 
must learn to limit himself to a single object," — 
that is, he must consider and use all events which 
occur only in so far as they may affect and further 
his grand aim ; while, on the other hand, he must 
steadily repudiate as extraneous everything which 
might prove a hindrance to, or even distract him 
from the same grand aim. As a rule, all great 
minds have contented themselves with a single 
object, and devoted their entire activity to its 
accomplishment ; exceptions may exist, but the 
rule is valid. 

The most immediate and natural result which 
devoted attention to politics must iuduce on 
the thoughts and general characteristics of an 
artiste, is narrow-minded monotony. He must, 
in accordance with the war-cry of our aesthetic 
politicians, declare himself of some decided 
party -color, and work hard for its predomi- 
nance. If he do this, he loses his clear per- 
ception of general humanity ; his vision be- 
comes spectacled — he can only use his eyes 
and understanding for those objects comprised 
within the circle of his political pale. What 
cares he for the small, insignificant thing at 
work within the human breast, called heart, 
with all its noiseless sorrows and joys ? He has 
no time and no capability to dwell upon nature, 
— her charms, her various phases. He must 
endeavour to comprehend the "red-hot questions 
of the day," and seek to represent them by compo- 
sitions as red-hot as themselves. He must feel 
indignant at the oppressive tyranny which treads 
down noble democracy, and write (just to spite 
such tyranny) excessively democratic music, 
descriptive of present opinions, in order to 
accustom the public to such strains, to cultivate 
its musical-political faculties, and lead it gra- 
dually to the proper appreciation of thereal" Music 

(Continued on page 107.; 
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of the future." He must only recognize the 
exaggerations of the day, — the dark shades of 
human nature ; and therefore must overlook all 
that is eternally beautiful, eternally cheerful, 
eternally beneficent, — all eternal art. He must 
hate, — for partizans are forced to hate ; yet hate 
destroys — love only can create and perpetuate. 
He will study the works of Wagner, Schumann, 
&c, as his models, but neglect contemptuously 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, as worn-out 
and uninstructive " for our day." 

But whatever conspicuously lives in and in- 
fluences the thoughts and sentiments of a com- 
poser, must necessarily shine conspicuously as 
a reflex in his productions. His thoughts are 
thoughts of hatred, of war, of opposition ; and if 
he succeed in faithfully depicting these ideas 
through the medium of music, — if he give a vivid 
truthfulness to such themes, he will fail in the 
simply cheerful, tranquillizing counter-themes, 
without which no master- work can be con- 
structed. Soothing, lively, and graceful images 
are perhaps never awakened in his soul ; and 
should he know or feel that art demands them 
as a requisite contrast, he will seek to paint 
them, but without success, — they will be false 
and inexpressive. Constraint and artificiality 
will be easily traced in them, while all charm 
and spontaneous grace will be found wanting. 
This is a truth I could prove by manifold 
examples. 
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iSttef Chronicle of the last Month. 

Bath. — On the 1st ult. a Concert was given in one of 
the Wards of the Mineral Water Hospital, in aid of the 
building fund of the institution. The conductor and ac- 
companyist was Mr. Pond ; and the vocalists included a 
number of ladies and gentlemen who rendered their gra- 
tuitous services upon the occasion. After the performance, 
a vote of thanks was proposed by Dr. Falconer to Mr. 
Pond and his coadjutors, for the satisfactory entertain- 
ment which had been so obligingly provided for the benefit 
of this charity. 

Bethesda. — A performance of Handel's oratorio, 
Samson, took place at the Bethesda Independent Chapel, 
on the 25th of July. The oratorio was conducted by Mr. 
David Roberts, assisted by a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The music was very efficiently performed, and 
between 1200 and 1400 persons were present. Mr. E. 
W. Thomas and Mr. John Owen accompanied on the 
harmonium. 



Bristol. — On the 12th ult. an interesting performance 
took place at the Theatre for the benefit of the Infirmary. 
The performers, who were all amateurs, gave the play of 
The Honeymoon, and Buckstone's farce of The Dead Shot. 
Between the pieces, Mr. Merrick and Mr. Langley sung 
solos which were deservedly praised. A considerable sum 
of money was raised towards the funds of the Infirmary. 

Blind School, Avenue Road. — The examination and 
musical performance of the pupils of the London Society 
for teaching the Blind to read, and for training them in 
industrial occupations, took place on the 5th of August. 
Several solos were performed on the organ and pianoforte 
with taste and execution, and various choruses were sung 
with precision and effect ; shewing that the pupils have 
attained a high degree of efficiency. Mr. E. Barnes 
conducted. 

Chelsea. — A Choral Meeting of the Classes taught by 
Mr. Drage took place in the School-room of Markham- 
square Chapel on the 20th ult. The anthems, glees, &c, 
which were selected for the occasion, were sung with great 
attention to time, tone, and expression. 

Crystal Palace. — Madame Grisi's Farewell took 
place at a Festival given on the 31st of July, when be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand visitors were present. 
The programme comprised a selection of Italian songs 
and duets from the operas, all very good and pleasing 
music, but not by any means chosen for producing an 
effect in the vast area of the Palace. It would not be 
fair, therefore, to criticise the actual singing, half of 
which could not be heard beyond the first few rows of the 
audience, but we may say that the demonstrations of the 
public in behalf of their long-established favorite were of 
the warmest description, and such as would be gratifying 
to her to remember hereafter. The honoured name of 
Grisi has for nearly thirty years proved unfailingly attrac- 
tive, and the remembrance of the gratification she has 
never failed to inspire, was fresh in the minds of all when 

they wished her adieu for ever. Brass Band Contest. 

— A contest took place in the last week of July for the 
prizes given to the best performers in brass bands. A 
great number of bands competed on the several days ap- 
pointed, and a variety of valuable prizes were distributed. 

Maidford. — The Church Choir of this village gave a 
Free Concert to their friends on the 5th ult., when various 
glees, part-songs, and solos were sung with much pre- 
cision. Pianoforte, Miss Cook and Miss Chambers ; 
Violin and Conductor, Mr. Cave. 

Mile End. — The new organ built by Mr. Coleman, of 
Whitechapel Road, for the Mile End Workhouse, was 
opened on Monday, the 12th ult. The tone is equally 
good with the workmanship. 

Organist Appointment. — Mr. William Turner, late 
pupil of the Wilberforce Institution for the Blind, has 
been appointed Organist at St. John's School, York. 

Strood, Rochester. — The members of the Church 
Choir enjoyed their annual pic-nic on Monday, the 12th 
ult., in Cobham Park, by permission of Lord Darnley. 
During the afternoon, the singers, numbering 50 voices, 
performed a selection of glees and part-songs, the majority 
being from the " Open-air Music" of Mendelssohn. The 
effect of the harmony was listened to with much enjoy- 
ment by a number of the gentry of the neighbourhood, 
including the noble owner of the park and his lady. 

Sherburn. — Concert by the Blind. — Miss Maria 
Wilson, of Hull, gave a Concert at this village on the 16th 
ult., assisted by Messrs. Plowman, Hird, Hudson, Holmes, 
and Turner, from York. 

Shotly Bridge. — A new Organ, built by Mr. Nichol- 
son, of Newcastle, for the church of this place, was opened 
on the 4th ult. The Organ, which was played by Mr. 
Redshaw, of Newcastle, is an effective and fine-toned in- 
strument, and gave great satisfaction to the parishioners. 

Sutton. — Mr. Skelding's concert took place at this 
town during the last month, and the performance went off 



